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ALWAYS MAKING PROGRESS 


Whether for reinforcement of new buildings or for some new Chemical process, 
‘* Staybrite ’’ Steel is always eliminating the corrosion-problem. 

Around the central idea of corrosion - resistance, Firth Vickers research 
metallurgists are creating a family of steels, each of which is destined to over- 
come some problem or combination of problems involving strength at high 
temperature, hardness, ductility, etc. ‘‘Staybrite’’ is the name of a very 


progressive family of steels indeed. 
Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted 


V | CKER S as regards the purposes for which these steels can be supplied. 


STAY BRITE 


REG® TRADE MARK 


SLIPER RUSTLESS STEELS 
FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD ENGLAND 
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, GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
is a blend of fine matured Scotch 
whiskies which are now united under 
one name. The superb quality and 
flavour of Highland Queen is due to 


the strict supervision of all processes | Hig MD | 
by the Blenders, who as Distillers, | HLA 
are also responsible for the produc- QUEEN 


tion of the basic Whiskies to which 

the outstanding reputation of this 

Brand owes so much. Ligue 
MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH AScoreH WHiSKYS 
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The 7 (Queens Own) Hussars 
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In 1689 independent troops of Horse were raised in Scotland and 
fought at Killiecrankie, These were afterwards formed into two 
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regiments and subsequently united as the Queen's Own Regiment 
of Oragoons. It is one of the few Cavalry regiments of Scottish 
Mm origin. The senior of the old Dragoon regiments, it became Light 
Dragoons in 1784 and was converted into Hussars in 1806. 
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THE MAN WHO COMMANDS THE DESERT AIR FORCE: AIR VICE-MARSHAL ARTHUR CONINGHAM OUTSIDE 
TRAVELLING H.Q. HE WORKS IN CLOSE CO-OPERATION WITH GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 


the House of Commons on September 8, the Prime efficiency and ardour men whom 
operat in the desert theatre the a iration and good 
campaign the A ’ Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, as 
se r tion with , 


In his review of the war, in 
h the Air 


Minister paid well-deserved tribute to the air forces 
h had, he said, played a decisive part throughout 
se co-operation between Air Force and Army air 

ving head Army 1, 
birth, and served as a British fighter pilot ir 


of war, whi the 
Mr. Churchill also referred to the cl 

The Army and Air ymmanders live and camp 
Churchill, who went on to remark that nothing 


force, works n l 
together in the same Forty-seven years ld Air Vice-Mars 
yuarters,"’ said Mr sould exceed the 
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MAGINATION is’ not perhaps the most 
important talent of a master of war, but it is 
the crowning one. Courage, energy, patience, in- 
dustry, exactitude, tenacity, these form the founda- 
tion of the successes of a Wellington, a Jervis, or a 
Wavell. But by themselves these will never carry 
their possessors over the supreme flights; they 
are the stout, tall pillars of the gate of victory, 
but not its triumphal arch. For this the gift of 
vision is required ; the flashing imagination which, 
rising from the strong foundation of work, 
knowledge and character, pierces the enemy’s 
mind, ravishes the secrets from the other side of 
the hill, and enlists the very forces of nature—the 
woods and clouds, the untapped and unsuspected 
reserves of human endurance and _ vitality—to 
march under the banners of victory. Look at the 
drawing that Goya made of Wellington as he rode 
through the village streets of Alba after Sala- 
manca; at Foch’s statue, erect and still in its 
proud, electric serenity ; recall Napier’s description 
of Moore launching his counter-attack at Corunna, 
or Addison's of Marlborough riding the whirlwind 
and directing the storm at Blenheim, and one 
catches a fugitive glimpse of the secret, under- 
ground springs of victory. There are fleeting 
moments when men, raised by the wings of 
imagination, become almost as gods; a supreme 
victory is like a great poem, or some master dis- 
covery: a key which miraculously turns the lock 
of the universe, and opens a_ new, hitherto 
immovable door. So Nelson must have felt as the 
moon rose on the wreckage of the “ Orient ’’ in 
Aboukir Bay ; or the great Frank who flung back 
the African barbarian on the field of Tours. 


The English are not without imagination, and, 
as much perhaps as any other race, have contributed 
their quota of men blessed with an exceptional 
share of it to the world. But in the mass the 
English kind seem to suspect the possessors of 
imagination; at least in normal times. So stolidly 
absorbed are they in the obvious—like Dr. Johnson 
perpetually kicking Bishop Berkeley’s hypothetical 
boulder and saying “ There ’s an end on’t ’’—that 
many foreign observers have assumed that we have 
no imagination at all. And certainly, in the early 
stages of our wars, there has been much to support 
this view. An almost bovine inability to imagine 
anything that they have not already experienced 
is apt for a time to characterise alike the 
utterances of our parliamentary leaders and the 
plans of our generals. But, presently, as the stress 
of events makes its mobilisation essential, it 
becomes evident that the race possesses unsuspected 
reserves of imagination. It is the last of all our 
assets to be called up, but, when it is demanded, 
it is found to be there. For we get our Nelsons 
and our Churchills and our Lawrences when and 
as we need them. 


Even for those humble spectators—in other 
words, most of us—who wish to follow the direc- 
tion of the war intelligently, a little imagination is 
necessary. For we cannot anticipate or profitably 
speculate on its course unless we have a certain 
insight into the enemy's mind. To try to do so 
without that is to suffer constant and weakening 
disappointment. When we announce that Hitler 
has missed the bus, we may deceive ourselves 
grievously unless we have had some previous idea 
which bus he intended to catch. In a nation in 
which every man's heart is set on winning the 
war, lack of imagination in this matter leads to 
wishful thinking. And wishful thinking is an 
activity very dangerous to morale. 


To guard against it, therefore, we should try 
always to picture what is in the enemy’s mind. 
As we do so, the perspective of events becomes 
clearer, and we can fit our own minute—but 
essential—contribution into the common war effort 
more accurately and effectively. Take, for instance, 
this troubled summer of 1942, now passing swiftly 
to its close. What has been the dominating 
thought in Hitler's mind during it ? It has been, 
surely, to break down our defences: to smash 
barriers which are not dangerous to him now, but 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: A REPRODUCTION 
AND QUOTATION FROM ‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS’’ OF SEPTEMBER 17, 1842. 


N forwarding the fashion illustration reproduced below, our 

Paris correspondent, writing from the Rue Chaussée d’Antin 
on September 14, 1842, said: ‘‘ Mon cher Monsieur,—You 
must not be surprised at any extravagance in dress which the 
caprice of fashion may shortly dictate to her votaries. The 
French, who must have a sentiment and a pretension in all 
they do, have lately got into a notion of dressing themselves 
according to stécles. 

Prepare your fair patronesses, then, for dresses a la Marie 
Antoinette, that is of the colours and shapes worn by that 
royal prisoner; and expect, also, for we have them here 
already, fichées and bonnets a la Charlotte Corday. The 
drawing I send you, the bonnet Antoinette, will surprise 
many a country milliner by the curious and novel fashion 
of its crown. The French ladies say that these bonnets have 
a grace ravissante, but | think a little time will be requisite 
to reconcile so great an alteration and such a singular top- 
knot to the more slow-going and less historical taste of our 





THE ‘“‘ BONNET ANTOINETTE "’: OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


THOUGHT THAT A_ LITTLE TIME WOULD BE NECESSARY 
“TO RECONCILE SO GREAT AN ALTERATION AND SUCH 
A SINGULAR TOPKNOT TO THE MORE SLOW-GOING AND LESS 


HISTORICAL TASTE OF OUR ENGLISH FASHIONABLES, 


English fashionables. Thus, you see, Mr. Editor, there is 
to be a sentiment, and I hope, a moral, in dress as well as 
in flowers; and the language of the eyes, so long supposed 
to be the interpreter of female intentions, is soon to be super- 
seded by the language of the petticoat. The peculiar novelty 
of the dress in the figure before you is the curious style in 
which it is trimmed with fabs of the same stuff descending 
down the corsage, tapering slightly at the waist, and again 
spreading slightly in breadth to the bottom of the dress, 
which is of a dark sad coloured satin or satinette. The 
sleeves are composed of three rows of tabs placed over each 
other and bound down at the ends; these three rows extend 
to the points of the elbows, whence the sleeve is plain to the 
wrist, where it terminates in another row of fabs. The ruffles 
and gloves of a primrose colour take off something of the 
darkness of the whole costume, which is further enlivened 
by a double collar of lace, and a light coloured cachmere 
scarf, richly embroidered in gay colours at the ends. 

As fashions for children are somewhat rare in English homes, 
though here our young masters and misses have their own 
fashions, and dress according to si¢cles, | send you the latest 
mode for boys of fashion; a round coat, like your Chester- 
fields, Tagliones, or Yorks, | know not what you gentlemen 
call them, made of brown velvet, with a double row of 
buttons of silk or velvet in the same colour down the front, 
and braided all round at the bottom. The shirt sleeves have 
lace ruffles or edging; and this dress with white trousers 
strapped under boots of the pedicrine oudinot, with a jaunty 
cap and tassel of purple velvet, will make a young gentle- 
man a complete child of fashion, according to the latest 
Parisian authorities. Jucirg.”’ 
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which will be more than dangerous when our slowly- 
deployed strength is at last mobilised. Events 
move so quickly and furiously that it is hard to 
keep a steady perspective. But start with the 
picture of what was in the enemy’s mind in the 
spring, and the pattern becomes clear enough. 


It was surely this. In 1940 Hitler, while smash- 
ing France and enslaving Western Europe, had 
failed to defeat Britain. Not only had he failed to 
defeat the quarter-armed Britain of 1940: he had 
failed to smother the fully-armed Britain of 1943 
or 1944. And that, with an untouched Russia 
threatening in his rear, and American sentiment 
hardening against him, was a disturbing reflection. 
In the summer of 1941, delayed a little by our 
daring sortie into the Balkans, he therefore turned 
sastwards. His object then was to smash Russia 
before the fall of winter: that terrible IF which 
had saved Russia from so many invaders, and 
proved fatal alike to Charles XII. and Napoleon. 
So the German Fiihrer set out on what he 
described as the greatest march in history. He 
all but succeeded. But at the eleventh hour he 
failed. Russian tenacity and the Russian winter 
thwarted him, and only a great feat of endurance 
on the part of his own soldiers saved him from 
irreparable, unlooked-for disaster. 


But the necessity still remained for Hitler to 
smash Russia and, if possible, Britain before the 
outraged forces of the iree nations could reach 
avenging strength. He therefore called up his 
principal reserves. The last partner of the Axis 
entered the war: at such a moment, the blow of a 
fully-armed Japan seemed well worth the open 
hostility of a still unarmed America. The Japanese 
would not strike in the Russian rear, because of 
the threat to their own vulnerable cities and be- 
cause a Russia still unbeaten in Europe presented 
a tougher nut in Manchuria than Japan was yet 
ready to crack. But by letting the Japanese 
have their head in the south-western Pacific, 
Hitler could count on a weakening of British 
resources at sea and in the Middle East that should 
make the task of breaking down the barriers in 
the summer of 1942 far easier than seemed possible 
at the close of 1941. At that time, it will be remem- 
bered, the submarine menace had been largely re- 
duced, our army in Libya was advancing once more 
against Tripolitania, and the Russians had recap- 
tured Rostov and barred the way to the Caucasus. 


Up toa point—a very conspicuous point— Hitler’s 
calculations were correct. A considerable portion 
of our battle fleet was lost in Eastern waters; a 
large proportion of our sea, air and land forces had 
to be hurried across submarine-infested oceans to 
save our threatened Empire in the Pacific. Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, with their immense 
resources, were temporarily lost to us; the Burma 
Road slammed in the face of China; Australia and 
New Zealand mainly pinned down to the defence of 
their own soil. And in the meanwhile the British 
forces in North Africa and the Near East were de- 
pleted of reserves of men and material, and sources 
of potential supply deflected from Russia, while the 
strain on Allied shipping resources was doubled, 
or trebled. 


Thus the scene was set for the decisive summer 
of 1942. During the winter, while his Eastern Army 
clung grimly—and at the cost of vast casualties—to 
its frozen posts, Hitler strained every nerve to build 
up a great offensive power. He had two main objec- 
tives: to knock out Russia and to break through the 
British positions in North Africa and swamp the 
Middle East with his panzers. Meanwhile his Eastern 
ally, while continuing to paralyse the American Fleet, 
was to drive westwards, before the winter, across the 
Indian Ocean, conquer or by-pass an insurgent India, 
and join hands with the German advance guards in 
the Persian Gulf. It was an ambitious, even roman- 
tic programme, but—as it must have seemed to the 
eye of Berchtesgaden in April 1942—by no means 
an impossible one. It is interesting, at our present 
vantage point in time, to estimate how far it has 
it has failed 


succeeded, and where —and why 
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A FLOTILLA OF TANK-LANDING CRAFT MANCEUVRING AGAINST AIR ATTACK. 
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THREATENED BY ENEMY 'PLANES, BRITISH CRAFT TAKE A ZIGZAG COURSE WHILE GUNNERS PREPARE FOR ACTION. 


It will be remembered that in the Combined Operations raid on Dieppe an important | is throwing his weight back on to a waist sling attached to his Oérlikon gun, in 
part was played by the new British tank-landing craft from which our heavy tanks } order to elevate the gun and bring the enemy aircraft into his sights. The naval 
thundered on to the beaches. Officially known as L.C.T.s (Landing Craft, Tanks), | officer commanding the craft is seen on the small bridge, giving orders down a speaking 
The drawing tube to the coxswain below. In front of him, the great tarpaulin covers, 


these vessels will obviously fill a vital réle in any invasion operations. 

reproduced on this page, and another overleaf, were made on board one of the j concealing the tanks in the hold, stretch forward towards the bows, where can be 
craft and reveal many points of interest. Above, our special artist has depicted seen the massive square door which, when lowered, forms a ramp from the tank deck 
a flotilla of L.C.T.s altering disposition from divisions in line ahead to a zigzag to the beach, and down which the tanks rumble in single file on to enemy territory 
course to evade an attack by enemy ‘planes. The anti-aircraft gunner in the foreground (A drawing of the interior of one of these craft appears overleaf.) 


Drawn by our Special Artist Captain Bryan de Grineau, om board one of the vessels 
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THE INTERIOR OF A BRITISH TANK-LANDING CRAFT NEARING ITS OBJECTIVE. SEEN FROM THE Be 


On the previous page, our special artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, has | the vessel, and shows the tanks, stowed beneath a vast tarpaulin cover and 
depicted a flotilla of the new British tank-landing craft taking evading action | ranged one behind the other, ready for the word of command. The blocks, used 
when threatened with air attack. In the drawing reproduced above, he has fore and aft beneath the tracks, and the wire hawsers which secure the tanks 


chosen the breathless few moments when the personnel, as the craft nears in transit, have been removed, and the engines have been started up. On 
its objective, are all set for action. The drawing was made in the bows of the left, a warrant officer stands by the door-lowering mechanism, watching 
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BOWS, THE TANKS ARE READY TO SURGE FORWARD WHEN THE VESSEL GROUNDS ON THE BEACH. 


the Number One, above, on the right, who is preparing to give the signal for 
lowering the door on to the beach when the craft has grounded. Watertight 
doors, which can be closed in rough seas, are a feature of the design of these 
craft, and one of a pair can be seen on the right. Above it is a raised 
section of the collapsible bridge which normally spans the hold but is now 


[ 


foreground is the 


to allow a clear passage for the tanks. In the 
tracks as the 


ramp which provides a grip for the tank 
themselves out of the hold, down the lowered door on to 
(Drawn by our Special Artist, 


raised 
corrugated deck 
monsters heave 
the beach, and into action against the enemy. 
Captain Bryan de Grineau, on board one of the vessels.) 
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HE grievance felt about the pay of the 
Services is partly influenced, so far as 

the Army and the R.A.F. are concerned, by 
a factor which has scarcely been mentioned 
in the recent discussions. It is that, owing 
to the circumstances of the war and the 
defeat of our Continental Allies, so large a 
proportion of our forces are at present serving 
in this country. In the Jast war the vast 
bulk served overseas. Hundreds of thousands 
were stationed in districts of France and Belgium, where the 
amenities of civilisation had been brought to a standstill! 
by war. Scores of thousands were fighting in Sinai 
and Palestine, in Mesopotamia, in Macedonia, where such 
amenities, in the sense in which we understood them, had 
never existed. The meagre seven francs or so which the 
private soldier drew every Saturday in France was easily 
enough spent, but it went a fair way in French beer, eggs 
and chips, and duty-free cigarettes, and there were not a 
great many other commodities available. In desert or semi- 
desert country he had actually a prospect of saving, and the 
junior officer in similar circumstances could scarcely avoid 
doing so. I myself saved something in France, though I 
lived in some fairly luxurious messes, smoked the same 
cigarettes as Mr. Hornung’s Raffles, spent a good deal of 
money on leave, both at home and in the country, and 
never drew more than the pay of a third-grade staff officer. 
I think it is fair to say that in the last war the officer or 
soldier, unless he had a family, or some special and unusual 
commitment, was reasonably free from want and anxiety. 
It is a different matter to-day, even for the single man 
who is now serving in the United Kingdom. Prices are 
high ; leave is frequent ; many luxuries are still to be seen 
on every side ; in fact, there are opportunities for the private 
soldier and the subaltern officer to spend their pay many 
times over. At the 
same time, the 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


SERVICE PAY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


officials argue that naval officers are younger than those of 
comparable rank in the Army, but this is contrary to all 
experience. It may be true in time of peace, but in war, 
as a result of the vast and rapid expansion of the Army, the 
exact contrary is the case. Officers of the R.A.F. are, on 
the average, still younger. One gets such anomalies as 
that of two doctors, of the same seniority and attainments, 
serving in the R.A.F. and the Navy, the former recciving 
substantially higher pay than the latter. In peace, also, 
it cannot be denied that the R.A.F. live the riskiest life, 
and in war the proportion of casualties in flying personnel 
is very high, especially in Bomber Command; but the 
enormous majority of the personnel do not go into the 
air at all. In the Navy, on the other hand, the risks are 
much more widely shared. Pay should be levelled up 
and simplified throughout. 

The White Paper on the subject of pay roused justifiable 
indignation and disgust, not so much on account of its 
actual contents, as by reason of its casuistry. It stank of 
the worst traditions of the Treasury. What on earth can 
be the point of explaining elaborately to the soldier that 
if he were not living in a small share of a bell-tent without 
floor-boards, he would be spending such-and-such a sum 
on accommodation in his home ? Some of the computations 
of the cash value of the sum of pay and other services, such 
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who was earning nine shillings an hour. On 
the same day I happened to hear of the case 
of an assistant lecturer at a small university 
whose salary’ was £175 a year. For all 
this, the Government is largely itself to 
blame. It has had a rationing policy, a price 
policy, a policy of subsidy, a policy of 
restricting supplies. It has never had a wages 
policy. It has probably argued that rationing 
and restrictions would lead to the transfer | 
of the bulk of the high wages to savings, but even in 
this it has not been wholly successful, and it has 
entirely left out of account the envy caused by the 
flood of spending on _ unrestricted goods by the 
privileged workers. In the provinces, many jewellers 
have shut their shops, or filled them with articles like | 
cutlery, because their stock was sold out. In very poor 
districts of London one sees on sale diamond rings priced 
at {60 and over. And it is absurd to argue, as many so- 
called economists are doing, that it does not matter how 
much we pile up our internal debt, which is what we are 
doing to an unnecessary extent as a result of uncontrolled 
wages. The debt will either remain a post-war burden 1 
of enormous weight, or will be repudiated, and if the belief 
were to arise that the latter would be the case, the effect 
on savings would be catastrophic. It might indeed be 
argued that the saver is not getting a fair deal if, as the 
result of extravagance and inflation, his savings are to be 
continually diminished in value. 

With regard to the proposed increases in Service pay, 
some of my friends and readers in the fighting forces will 
perhaps consider me hard-hearted and unsympathetic if I 
say that for single men, whether officers or other ranks, I 
consider them adequate in the main, but such is my opinion. 
Nor, so far as I am aware, is there an urgent demand from 
the unmarried men 
of the Forces for 








soldier is brought 
into close contact 
with the _— skilled 
munition - maker, 
who may be earning 
ten, fifteen, and in 
some cases twenty 
pounds a_ week; 
with the Dominion 
troops, who are 
much more highly 
paid than he is; 
and lately with the 
Americans, who are 
also. very highly 
paid and in many 
cases spend lavishly. 
He has to meet 
fierce competition 
for feminine 
favours, and those 
which are openly 
sold on the pave- 
ment are not the 
only ones which are 
for sale. He is living 
in a country where 
he sees many people 
conducting their 
lives as though 
there were no war, 
and enjoying all 
sorts of pleasures 
and entertainments 
in which he is, for 
the most part, pre- 
vented from sharing. 

But all this con- 





higher pay. -Nine- 
tenths of the 
grievances are 
concerned with the 
support of depend- 
ant families, and 
there I do not 
consider that the 
increases are 
adequate. Unfor- 
tunately, we cannot 
legislate for indi- 
vidual cases, and 
the fact that 





thousands of young 
wives look upon 
their allowances as 
pocket-money must 
not be taken into 
account. I consider 
that all allowances 
for wives should be 
further increased, 
but on a sliding 
scale, from wartime 
marriages, which 
need benefit only 
to a trifling extent, 
up to marriages of 
over ten years’ 
duration, where the 
increases should be 
much more sub- 
stantial. But the 
children’s allow- 
ances are even more 
important and are 
at present = in- 














cerns the more 
trivial side of life. 
It is now, as it was 
in the last war, the 
married soldier, 
N.C.O., and officer 
who are in trouble, 
and, if they have 
children, often in 
very serious trouble, 
The unmarried 
officer especially 
has been the subject 
of a great deal of 
nonsensical talk. On the day on which somebody stated that 
he could not afford to give his fiancée a cup of tea, a subaltern 
on leave who was staying with me told me that he had never 
yet spent all his pay. On the other hand, the private 
soldier’s wife with three children has been living on the 
border-line of misery, unless she goes out to work ; but to 
keep a home clean and look after three children is a reason- 
able whole-time job, and it is not fair that she should be 
forced to go out to work if she has neither the necessary 
strength nor the inclination, Nowadays men are serving 
in the ranks who occupied good positions in time of peace, 
and may still have upon their hands houses of which they 
cannot conveniently get rid, upon which substantial sums 
have to be paid in rates. The young officer's wife with a 
family may have a few more shillings to spend, but it is 
possible for her to be even more seriously embarrassed by 
reason of commitments which she and her husband find it 
hard to avoid. 

At the same time, there is a distinct difference between 
the pay of the Services, especially in the commissioned 
ranks, The whole subject is extremely complicated and 
dificult, owing to the number of small allowances, and the 
different circumstances in which officers serve ; but compara- 
tive tables worked out by experts at the cost of much 
trouble suggest that the R.A.F. is at nearly every grade 
the best paid Service, and the Navy the worst. Treasury 


A MAP STRESSING 


THE JAPANESE PENETRATION ACROSS THE NIGHTMARE OWEN STANLEY MOUNTAINS, NEW GUINEA, 
BUNA, THE FNEMY BASE, TO PORT MORESPEY, THE ~~ 


New Guinea, before the war brought it prominently into the news, was one of the few unKnown lands in the world, except for a few parts where the Australians 
were working the goldfields of the vast mountain ranges, clothed in almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by the most savage races of cannibals. The 
Japanese seized the northern shores of New Guinea, making Buna their base, prepared methodically to invade Port Moresby, which lies only 300 miles from 
Cape York, Australia, according to the plans they had formulated years before, and on September 9 had succeeded in forcing the “ Hell Fire” gap of the 
Owen Stanley Mountains. This almost impassable range, which runs like a spine down the middle of Papua, climbs to a height of 13,220 ft., and despite the men. 
grim resistance of the Australians, the Japs, dodging in and out of the jungle, had advanced 12 miles over the highest point of the divide and were only 
about 45 miles from the Allied base, Port Moresby. Fighting is between groups of men who stalk each other day and night in perpetual rain and mist. 
They get little sleep, no shelter, live on bully beef, and suffer extremes of temperature. On September 11, General MacArthur announced from his headquarters 
that the Jap advance had been halted, and that plans existed to stabilise the position in New Guinea. The next day, Allied bombers smashed the enemy of 

air base at Buna, in the most devastating air onslaught of the war in New Guinea. 


as free kit and medical attention, appeared ludicrous. Even 
where they had some claim to be true, they were set out in 
a most irritating way, and it must be said that Sir Stafford 
Cripps was extremely unlucky in the manner in which the 
subject which he had to handle was introduced to the public. 
This introduction, besides creating bad feeling, tended to 
obscure the very sound argument which he himself was at 
pains to advance in his speech. As he said, the gallantry 
and endurance of the men and women in the Services can- 
not be measured in terms of money, and it is not possible 
to compare the money receipts of the men in the fighting 
Services with those of industrial workers. 

The standard of remuneration of the fighting Services, 
especially under conscription, cannot be that of the rest of 
the country. It never has been. Even the pay of the hired 
mercenary was conditioned by the prospect of loot. The 
criterion should be the avoidance of hardship and injustice, 
especially as regards the soldier's dependants. Neverthe- 
less, fighting Services living in the circumstances which I 
have described cannot be expected to remain indifferent to 
the huge rise in wages which they see going all around them, 
and which are out of all proportion to the services rendered 
by many of those who receive them. It is not only the 
soldier who suffers injustice here ; in some cases, civilians 
are as hard hit as he. A case was recently mentioned in 
the Press of a skilled factory hand, I forget in what branch, 


SPRINGBOARD TO AUSTRALIA.” 


adequate to a much 
greater degree. 
‘That, to my mind, 
constitutes the 
greatest blot upon 
the nation’s treat- 
ment of its fighting , 


TOWERING TO OVER 13,000 FT.: 


In the last war 
it fell to my lot 
to see a great deal 
French troops 
whose pay was 
much smaller than 
that of our own. Scores of thousands of French soldiers 
received small weekly or monthly postal orders from 
their families, even when the latter were in poor 
circumstances. The dependants’ allowances were trifling. 
Yet it must be remembered that France was then 
to a great extent a land of peasant proprietors, or métayers 
in the south, and that even the industrial population 
was much more closely linked with the land than in this 
country. That lessened the hardship, especially as the 
peasantry were extremely prosperous. Yet, despite what 
Sir Stafford Cripps said in the House of Commons, I do 
not think it is correct to suppose that the French 
soldier, when he came into close contact with the British, 
did not feel a certain envy. 

Speaking in general, without reference to particular 
periods, the soldier's is the hardest life. He neither lives 
nor expects to live in luxury, and may count himself fortu- 
nate if he lives to see the peace for which he is fighting. 
What is essential, not merely from the point of view of 
common gratitude, but also from that of common prudence, 
is that he should not be forced to live in a state of worry, 
anxiety, and indignation about the support and prospects 
of his wife and his children. Me cannot be expected to 
give of his best unless he knows that they are being kept 
clear of downright hardship and will be fairly treated by 
the country if he should fall in its cause. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE ALLIES. 





A CONCERT IN AID OF THE ALLIED MERCHANT NAVIES AT THE ALBERT HALL: A GENERAL VIEW, SHOWING ALLIED FLAGS AND THOSE OF THE SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


Three Kings, and Prince Bernhard, representing Queen Wilhelmina, attended a concert in honour 
of the British and Allied Merchant Navies at the Albert Hall recently. The occasion was a tribute 
to the officers and men of these navies, many of whom have been decorated for the part they 


| played in seeing that the convoys got through. The D.S.O., the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal, 
and the D.S.M. can now be conferred on Mercantile Marine personnel. Three D.S.O.s have already 
been awarded “for fortitude, seamanship and endurance in taking merchantmen through to Malta.” 





U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE HEROES DECORATED IN ENGLAND: CAPTAIN H. HOLLIS READS OUT MAJOR-GENERAL CARL SPAATZ DECORATES SERGEANT F. RICH WITH THE ORDER 


THE LIST OF AWARDS TO OFFICERS. 


Major-General Carl Spaatz, Commanding the U.S. Army Air Force in the European theatre of opera- 
tions, visited an operational station in this country recently. He presented awards to twenty officers 
and men for distinguished service during offensive operations over enemy-occupied territory. 
Some of the men decorated were wounded, such as Sergeant Rich, shown in our picture, who received 
his injury whilst taking part in a daylight bombing attack on the shipyards at Le Trait, France. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY VISITS THE HOME FLEET: DR. TEMPLE GIVES HIS 
SERMON ON BOARD THE “ KING GEORGE Vv.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has recently completed a short visit to the Home Fleet, 
where he visited the Naval c Besides holding a service aboard the “ King George V.”, and 
ashore at the base, he met all Church of England chaplains of the Home Fleet aboard the flagship, 
which they visited for a conference. This is believed to be the first time that the Primate of 

All England has visited the Fleet in wartime. 














OF THE PURPLE HEART. RICH WAS WOUNDED WHILST ON A RAID. 


Americans are taking part more and more frequently in our bombine attacks against Germany ; 
| in a series of heavy and successful attacks in the huge “ Flying Fortresses”’ based on this country, 

our Allies are co-operating nobly with the R.A.F. over the Continent, and as they get more used to 
| flying conditions over here, so different from those met over their own country, they will join even 
more fully in the serious: business of blasting the Nazis from off the earth. 


THE NEW H.M.A.S. “ CANBERRA”: H.M.S. “ SHROPSHIRE,” SISTER-SHIP OF THE ILL-FATED 
* CANBERRA,” HAS BEEN PRESENTED TO THE AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 


H.M.S. “ Shropshire,” the 10,000-ton “County” class cruiser, is being handed over to the Royal Australian 

Navy and, if the United Kingdom Government agrees, will be renamed the “Canberra,” in memory of 

the cruiser which was sunk during the fighting off the Solomon Islands. Other ships which have changed 

their names are the “Apollo” and “ Amphion,” which were transferred not long before the war, and 
° became H.M.A.S. “ Hobart” and “ Perth.” 
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ILLUSTRATED 


THE MERCHANT SHIP 


FIGHTER UNIT (M.S.F.U.) AT WORK: A 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST 


alte aoi¥ 
A NSE.U. “WURRICANE” ON THE. CATAPULT OF A BRITISH STANDARE <SEMI- FABRICATED * 
% ‘ . 7 


Ys 





1 pg rary gg, TW ALERT 1S SOUNDED 
« AND CANE” ROARS ui ITS ENGINE WARMS. 

AND THE PILOT CLIMBS ON BOARD. ue a4 “9 - 
és SeF 


—_ 


EXPLANATORY 


When, in 1941, the loss of merchant shipping through attacks by long-range 
“Condor” and “ Kurier"’ bombers had risen to such serious proportions that 
the best brains of the country were set to work on the problem, the Prime 
Minister suggested that R.A.F. fighter ‘planes should be carried in each convoy 
to tackle the raiders. Thus, just over a year ago, was born the M.S.F.U. 

the Merchant Ship Fighter Unit. It started with about half-a-dozen tough 
fighter pilots of the ‘' Battle of Britain,”” and from this nucleus it has grown 
into a highly specialised fighting unit, with pools of pilots in Canada and 





DRAWINGS WHICH SHOW THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS WHEN A “HURRICANE” 


"= 


Russia. It says much for the efficiency of the system that during its first 
year of operation not a single merchant ship has been lost through long-range 
enemy bombing on normal ocean routes. The ‘planes used are specially 
strengthened ‘ Hurricane"’ fighters, and they are launched from catapults 
mounted in the bows of C.A.M. ships (Catapult Armed Merchantmen). Our 
special artist has illustrated the sequence of events when one of these ‘planes 
goes into action. The pilot, resting his head against a special cushion and 
jamming his elbow into his side to prevent his hand being jolted off the 








IS CATAPULTED 
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A SYSTEM WHICH HAS DEFEATED THE LONG-RANGE BOMBER. 


G. H. Davis, witH OFFICIA >0-OPE : 
ARTIST : S, Oo L CO-OPERATION. 








a 
THE “WURRICANE'S PETROL-. 

» CARRYING CAPACITY IS LIMITED. 
NEARING THE CONVOY THE 
PILOT RADIOS THAT HE IS 
ABOUT TO BALE OUT. 


See NNR NE i 








THE PILOT MANOEUVRES. / 
WwITO COME OOWN AS NEAR 


TRAS POSSIBLE TO THE SHIP, 
: IWHICH LOWERS A BOAT 
Wee SBOR THE RESCUE. ; 








AND CLIMBING INTO THE DINGHY, HE WAITS TO BE 





WS RESCUE MAY ONLY TAKE FIVE MINUTES. 


th 


(6) Ce Me ve at 14.) Mange cl Samet hg 
. WIS RUBBER DINGHY. 














INTO ACTION FROM THE BOWS OF A MERCHANTMAN TO DEFEND THE SHIPS OF A CONVOY FAR OUT AT SEA. 


control column, runs his motor full out, sets his flaps and rudder at their | the pilot signals his intention of baling out, and comes down as near as 
correct operational angle, and gives the signal that he is ready. The catapult | possible to his parent ship. His plane is usually “ written off.’ As his feet 
is released, the ‘plane is hurled along the runway at a speed of 75 m.p.h., touch the water, he releases his parachute, holds his nose in the manner of 
and when the cradle of the catapult hits the hydraulic buffers at the forward a swimmer going in feet first, and is floated to the surface again by his 
end of the runway the “ Hurricane" is airborne and starts its all-out climb | ° Mae West,"’ where he releases the dinghy attached to his flying suit, inflates 
in search of the enemy. With the superior speed of his ‘‘ Hurricane,"’ the | it and climbs in. Meanwhile, the ship has launched its sea boat, and so close 
pilot is well able to get within effective range of the German bomber. When has become the co-operation between fighter pilots and ships’ crews that he 


he has destroyed it or driven it off, and if he is out of reach of a shore base, has an average chance of being picked up within five minutes 
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VICHY FRENCH WARSHIPS IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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FRENCH SUBMARINES IN CASABLANCA HARBOUR, FRENCH MOROCCO. THE VICHY FRENCH 

FLEET IS BELIEVED TO HAVE BETWEEN FIFTY AND SIXTY SUBMARINES, MOST OF WHICH 
ARE IN FRENCH PORTS. 





UP AT MOORINGS AT CASABLANCA, 
THIS SHIP WAS BUILDING AT THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR, IT IS UNCERTAIN WHETHER 
SHE HAS BEEN COMPLETED. 


THE “JEAN BART,”” 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP, TIES 











DESTROYER (CENTRE) AND A_ CRUISER (RIGHT, BACKGROUND) LIE MOORED 
THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN IN JULY 1942, AND GIVE AN IDEA 
OF VICHY’S NAVAL STRENGTH IN NORTH AFRICA, 


A FRENCH 
AT CASABLANCA, 


The exact strength of the Vichy French Fleet at present is uncertain, but it is believed to be four battle- 
ships, fourteen cruisers, about fifty destroyers, and roughly the same number of submarines. The battleships 
“ Strasbourg,” “ Dunkerque’ and “ Provence” are at Toulon, France, with the majority of lighter ships. 
The “ Jean Bart,” with at least one cruiser, one destroyer and six submarines, is at Casablanca, French 
Morocco. The battleship “ Lorraine,” with four cruisers, three destroyers and one submarine, is under 
British control at Alexandria, and the aircraft-carrier “‘ Béarn,”’ and the cruisers ‘“‘ Emile’Bertin " and “ Jeanne 
d’Arc,”” have been immobilised in the West Indies. These, then, are lost to the Vichy Government, and 
thus to the Axis, for the duration of the war, a serious blow to German hopes. French North Africa, 
however, may yet play her part in this war, and the immediate strength of the French Navy may become 
a matter of paramount importance. Although the naval force now in French Morocco is not considerable, 
once linked up with that in the French port of Toulon it might become at least a temporary menace 
to our Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
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GUNS ON TANKS: GERMAN MOBILITY. 


The three photographs below show methods by which the Germans render their medium and 
heavy guns mobile. Using tank chassis, they mount these guns on them and are thus able to 
bring them up to wherever they can be of most use during a battle. Mobility is of the utmost 
importance to-day, and the army which can command it for all units must necessarily have some 
advantage over the other side. © new armoured weapon, shown in the top picture, is the first 











of its kind to be captured by the Eighth Army. The gun is said to be of 15 cm. and of German 
make, but the tank chassis on which it is mounted is of French manufacture—possibly from the 
Renault Works, recently blasted by the R.A.F.—and when captured the speedometer showed less 
than 1000 kilométres travel. The centre picture shows an adapted tank: the heavy revolving 
turret has been removed, and replaced by a thin metal shield. Behind this was a medium gun 
capable of hurling a heavy, armour-piercing shell over a distance of 5000 yards. All these three 
German weapons have been captured and are no longer usable as 


‘secret weapons” by the enemy, 








A NEW GERMAN ARMOURED WEAPON CAPTURED BY THE EIGHTH ARMY. THE GUN, 
15 CM., IS GERMAN-MADE, AND THE TANK CHASSIS IS OF FRENCH MANUFACTURE, 
THE SPEEDOMETER SHOWED LESS THAN 1000 KILOMETRES. 





““ SECRET WEAPON” IN THE LIBYAN DESERT BATTLE: 
AN ADAPTED TANK. THE CUPOLA HAS BEEN REPLACED BY A THIN METAL SHIELD, 
AND BEHIND THIS A MEDIUM GUN WAS MOUNTED. 


AT ONE ‘IME ROMMEL’S 

































ANOTHER FORM OF MOBILE HEAVY GUN MOUNTED ON A TANK CHASSIS AND USED 
BY THE GERMANS IN RUSSIA. ITS CONSTRUCTION AND USES 48© NO LONGER SECKET, 
AS IT WAS CAPTURED BY THE RUSSIANS, 
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THE WAR 


‘ BEAUFORT ’? BOMBERS ATTACK AN ENEMY TANKER IN THE IONIAN SEA: A STREAM 


OF OIL CAN BE SEEN ON THE SEA. 


Night and day the R.A.F. are attacking enemy shipping carrying supplies to Rommel’s armies i 
Libya and Egypt, and as their attacks are pressed home, more and more of the German General’s 
precious reinforcements in men and material go to the bottom. Bombers and fighters based on Malta 
and Egypt are continuously in the air, searching for these ships which seek to slip across. Some 
manage to evade our patrolling aircraft, but many do not, and others which escape the keen eyes 


AGAINST THE AXIS 


LONDON NEWS 


BY LAND, SEA AND AIR. 


CLOUDS OF SMOKE ISSUE 
DIRECT HITS. 

short for the enemy, 
been sighted in the 


EN ROUTE TO EGYPT: 
RECEIVED TWO 
Although the passage is 
picture (above) has 


BLASTED 
AFTER IT HAD 


OF ROMMEL’S SUPPLIES 

FROM THE ENEMY SHIP 
of our pilots have the Royal Navy to reckon with. 
it is extremely hazardous. The tanker in the left-hand 
Ionian Sea, torpedoes have been dronvped by ‘“‘ Beaufort’’ bombers, and a stream of oil about 
a mile long can be seen issuing from both sides of the ship. On the right »ve), a medium-sized 
supply vessel has received two direct hits and smoke pours up from the resulting fires. 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR HUGH DOWDING RECEIVES R.A.F. HEROES OF 
AT THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 


Sq. Ldr. A. C. Bardley, D.F.C. ; 


THE 


Our photograph shows (I. to r.): 
Commander R. Gleed, D.S.O.; Win 

Sq. Ldr. A. C. Deere, D.F.C.; Air Chief. Marshal Sir Hugh Dowding ; FI. 
R. H. Hilary, D.F.C.; Wing Commander J. A. Kent, D.F.C.; 
Sq. Ldr. D. H. Watkins, D.F.C.; and Warrant Officer R. H. Gretton, D.F.C., 


Off. E. C. Henderson, M.M. 


H.M. DESTROVER ITHURIEL 


IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


RAMMED BY 
ACTION 


AN ITALIAN SUBMARINE ABOUT TO BE 
THE RECENT MALTA CONVOY 


recent historic Malta 
destroyers “ Ithuriel ”’ 
H.M.S. “ Ithuriel’ finished her off by 
have been several stories of submarine 
where the submarine herself surrendered t 


submarines were destroyed 
been forced 
rew who 


three enemy 
After the submarine had 
rammine Those of the 
crews being captured 
one of our 2ircraft 


convoy action, at least 


During the 
and “ Pathfinder.” 


4 by the 
lepth-charges, 
taken prisoner. There 


BATTLE OF 


DURING 


to the surface 
survived were ns ducking 


juring this war, 
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BRITAIN 


Wing Commander F. B. Sheen, D.F.C. ; ; Wing 
@ Commander Max Aitken, D'F.C.: Wing Commander A. G. Malan, 


Wing Commander C. B. F. Kingscombe, D.F.C 
at the Ministry of Information. 


ONE OF THE LONG 


DESERT WAR 


6-POUNDER DURING 


ARE FREQUENT IN 


CLOSE TO A 
DUELS WHICH 


AN ENEMY SHELL LANDS 


DISTANCE ARTILLERY 


high velocity, is playing 


see the 


field and anti-tank gun of 
In the above picture we rew 
as an enemy shell bursts just ahead during one of the long 
are a constant feature of desert warfare These 6-pounders are now 
in ever-increasing numbers to the British Army 


an 1¢ 6 pounder, a very eff.cient 
rtant part in the battle for Egypt 
one duels which being suppli 
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SCENES 


A GERMAN CATERPILLAR-TRACKED MOTOR-CYCLE IN USE ON 


THE EASTERN FRONT. 
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ND AMMUNITION 


A PICTURE 
RESISTANCE, 


THAT 


ILLUSTRATES 
TAKEN 


IT Is US 


DURING 


NORTH OF MAIKOP, A SHEET 


oF 


OIL 


TANKS 


ED FOR 


THE 
THE 


OF FLAME AND BILLOWING 


ON THE 


BATTLE 


TRANSPORTING GUNS 
OVER BAD ROADS AND THROUGH FLOODS. 


—— 


OF RUSSIAN 
ROSTOV, It 


TENACITY 
FOR 


CLOUDS OF 
BANK OF THE RIVER KUBAN, 


GERMAN TROOPS IN ACTION IN THE DON 


FROM 


THE RUSSIAN FRONT: GERMANS 


HITLER AT HIS HEADQUARTERS; 


a OOOO LOLOL LLL Oe 


KILLED BY THE RUSSIANS, WHO 


THIS PICTURE, AND THE ONE THAT FOLLOWS, 
ARE THE LATEST AVAILABLE OF HERR HITLER. 
THEY SHOW HIM RECEIVING DIPLOMATS IN 
HIS HEADQUARTERS—A SPECIAL BUILDING 

(Continued oppostte. 


SMOKE MARK THE DESTRUCTION OF A GROUP 
SCENE OF HEAVY FIGHTING. 


BEND—INFANTRY 
ARE FIGHTING 


ADVANCING BEHIND TANKS. 


THOUSANDS ARE BEING 
VIGOROUSLY WEST AND SOUTH OF VORONEZH. 


) 


ANOTHER OIL SUPPLY 
THESE OIL-FIELDS. 


DENIED 
GERMAN 


To 
MOTORISED 


THE INVADERS: 


RUSSIAN 


UNITS, HAVING 


N September 15, after nearly seven weeks of violent 
assault by Von Bock's troops, including the heaviest 


aerial bombardment that the Luftwaffe 


could deliver, 


Stalingrad, focus of the main German drive on the Eastern 
Front, was reported not only to be holding out, but to have 


checked any further enemy advance. 


The German Press, 


trying to explain away the slow progress of the assault, says 
that the Russians defending Stalingrad fight like mad dogs 
Actually, they fight cleverly, an instance being their method 
of counter-attacking so swiftly that German ‘planes, brought 
up to support local attacks, are unable to bomb or machine- 


gun for fear of destroying their own troops. 


Elsewhere on 
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IN ACTION —AND OUT OF IT AS PRISONERS; 
MAIKOP OIL GOES UP IN FLAMES. 
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THE SOVIET FLAG FLIES AGAIN OVER AN_ INDUSTRIAL 
a einnainnineieeineipeaeieeenemeieaeenasaeosasaeaeae ara a SETTLEMENT IN THE MOSCOW REGION OF THE FRONT—- 


RUSSIAN PEASANTS WATCH A LONG COLUMN OF THE HATED INVADERS BEING MARCHED INTO CAPTIVITY ONE OF MANY VILLAGES RECENTLY LIBERATED. 


BY ARMED GUARDS. THEY ARE SOME OF THE THOUSANDS OF GERMAN PRISONERS CAPTURED IN THE SOUTH 
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Continued .} 

WHICH, IT HAS BEEN STATED, IS A BOMB- 

PROOF STRUCTURE. IT IS HERE THAT HE WHILE HOUSEWIVES OF MAIKOP TRY TO BEAT OUT THE FLAMES 
ISSUES HIS ORDERS, AND SUMMONS GENERALS DESTROYING THEIR HOMES, TWO INDIFFERENT YOUNG GERMAN 
WITH WHOM HIS PATIENCE IS EXHAUSTED. SOLDIERS TURN THEIR BACKS AND GET ON WITH A MEAL. 


Cp OES ED LR 


+ RUSSIAN & TROOPS, FALLING BACK IN THE MAIKOP DISTRICT, FIRED 
HAVING SKIRTED THEM, ARE SEEN ADVANCING ACROSS A _ FIELD. 


violent : the front, news from the eastern Caucasus and Volkhov 
heaviest areas continues to be encouraging. Russian forces north- 
deliver, west of Grozny, beyond the line of the River Terek, recently 
Eastern . surrounded and destroyed many of the enemy, and recaptured 
to have lost ground. In the Leningrad area, enemy strong-points 
n Press, have been captured, and there are reports of activity against 


ult, says the inside of Von Leeb's blockade belt. On the central front, 
ad dogs f in the Rzhev area, the Russians are still pressing the enemy 

method hard. Reserves now pouring into action against the Germans 

brought across the Volga at Stalingrad, and elsewhere. are believed 4 DRIFTING SMOKE MARKS A HEAVY ARTILLERY BOMBARDMENT OF VORONEZH. EARLY THIS WEEK, RUSSIAN 
achine- to be the advance guards of the new armies created and SOLDIERS, SOUTH OF VORONEZH, KILLED 2000 ENEMY TROOPS AND DESTROYED 20 TANKS AND 30 OTHER VEHICLES 
here on organised by Marshal Voroshilov and Marshal Budyonny. > : ee 
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THE ROYAL NAVY SALUTES THE MERCANTILE MARINE: WARSHIPS 


REPRODUCED FROM THE PAINTING RY oU 


— 


THE FLAGSHIP SIGNALS THE RETURN TO GIBRALTAR, THE LEADING CRUISERS SWING INTO LINE ASTERN, AND THE MERC 


(he people of Malta, and the men who bring them the sinews of war, share Mercantile Marine. It was a moment ably described by Commander Anthony 
the honours of the gallant page being written in Mediterranean history. Kimmins, R.N., in his memorable broadcast story of the operation: ‘‘ And 
In this painting, our special artist has illustrated a moving moment during then, at last, in the early afternoon,”’ he said, ‘‘ a look-out gave the welcome 
the vital convoy operation in the early part of last month—-the moment shout of ships in sight ahead. These were the minesweepers and motor- 
when the warships, handing over the care of the merchant ships to vessels launches from Malta who were to take the merchantmen into harbour. Our 
have come out from Malta, have swung round for the return trip job over, ‘good luck’ signals were exchanged between escort and convoy 
to Gibraltar, their crews lustily cheering the courage and heroism of the before we turned to make the passage back to ‘Gib.’ One merchant captain 


which 
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SHIPS’ CREWS CHEER THE SHIPS THEY HAVE CONVOYED TO MALTA. 


PAINTING BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER. 
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MERCHANT SHIPS, PROTECTED BY MINESWEEPERS AND 
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replied : ‘ Thanks to your care and a smile from the Goddess of Luck, we have 
reached Malta.’ Somehow, at that moment, a smile seemed such a glorious 
understatement."’ Our artist shows, in the foreground, the flagship, the destroyer 
‘* Ashanti," to which Rear-Admiral Sir H. M. Burrough, K.B.E., C.B., DS.O., 
transferred his flag when the cruiser flagship was damaged and out of action 
“ Ashanti"’ is flying the flag signal for the return to Gibraltar, while her 
officers and crew cheer the ships of the Merchant Navy as they pass. The 


“SPITFIRES” FROM MALTA, STEAM TOWARDS THEIR ANCHORAGE. 


H.M.S. ‘ Charybdis "’ and H.M.S. “ Kenya,"’ which have led the 


two cruisers, 
of the 


double column of merchant ships, are swinging round into line astern 
flagship, beyond which can be seen the tiny motor-launches which have come 
out from Malta. In the distance (top, left), the minesweepers are leading the 
double line of merchantmen down the channel approach to the island harbour, 
which lies beyond the Mediterranean haze, and overhead is an umbrella of 


island “ Spitfires,"’ which assured complete local command of the air 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 


CAPTAIN D. W. MASON, CAPTAIN D. R. MACFARLANE. CAPTAIN R. WREN. VICE-ADMIRAL E. N. SYFRET. PRIVATE A. WAKENSHAW. 
AWARDED THE GEORGE CROSS. AWARDED THE D.S.O. AWARDED THE D.S.0O. AWARDED THE K.C.B. POSTHUMOUSLY AWARDED V.C. 
Four high awards to Captains in the Merchant Navy have been announced recently “for appointed as K.C.B. This appointment is also in recognition of his services in command of 
fortitude, seamanship and endurance in taking merchantmen through to Malta in the face of the successful operations which led to the capture of Diego Suarez. The award of three V.C.s 
— attacks by day and nicht from enemy submarines, aircraft and surface forces.” The for gallantry im the Western Desert is also announced. Two, awarded posthumously, go to 
Cross goes to Captain Mason, of the tanker “ Ohio,” whose remarkable feat in getting Private Wakenshaw, a British anti-tank gunner serving with the Durham Light Infantry south 

his be Sip safely oe to Malta has been fully described in previous issues of “‘ The Illustrated of Mersa Matruh, who, with one arm blown off, loaded his gun and fired five rounds; wounded 
London News. The D.S.O.s, the first ever to be received by officers of the Merchant Navy, again, and the sole survivor of the crew, he was preparing to ‘ire again, when a direct hit 
a have been pe to Captains MacFarlane, -_, and Wren, all three honoured at the same time killed him; and Private A. S. Gurney, an Australian, who gave his life during a brave exploit 

“ys Captain Mason. Acting Vice-Admiral E. N. Syfret, who commanded the Malta convoy, is at Tel el Eisa. The third goes to Sergeant Q.G.M. Smythe, of the South African Forces. 
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GEN, GEORGE C, MARSHALL. be a ~ ; . i _BRIG.-GEN. W. B. SMITH. ~ 

Mr. Churchill announced in the House ‘ i 

recently that during July President us . 

Roosevelt sent a mission to this 

country comprising General Marshall, 
i the head of the U.S. Army, Admiral ~~ : . Operations, U.S. Army. 
| King, head of the Navy, and ' } General Smith was formerly Secretary 

Mr. Hopkins, the President’s personal , to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
~ representative (see right). Ti i ' i+ Washington. F, 


os 
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A THE PRIME MINISTER WITH U.S. GOVERNMENT AND NAVAL CHIEFS ENTERTAINED ‘s< 
' BY THE BOARD OF ADMIRALTY AT GREENWICH ON JULY 25, 1942. 


i Front row (l.-r.): Rear-Admiral A. C. Bennett, U.S. Navy; Mr. Harry « —re"4 Prerident 

Roosevelt’s personal envoy; Mr. Churchill; Admiral E. a. King, C.-in-C., U.S. Vv. 

i Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty; Admiral H. Stark Commander U.S. Naval = in 

i Mr. J. Winant, U.S. Ambassador; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound; and 
Mr. W. Bullitt, special assistant to the Secretary of the U.S. Navy. 
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SIGNOR GUGLIELMO. FERRERO. "e/ ‘ e MR. JUSTICE UTHWATT. 
The death of this distinguished Italian : ; } 
Philosophical Historian, author of “‘ The 
Greatness and Decline of Rome,” is . malt | forward recommendations for a unified 
announced from Geneva, where he had . . 5 system in land development. Sir Augustus 
lived for some time. He was for many . ‘ Aadr Uthwatt has t a Judee of 
years a regular contributor on inter- ae : i aoe Division of the High Court 
national affairs “The Illustrated | of Justice since 1941. Treasurer of 

Lon, ‘ . sy ___Gray’s Inn, 1989 and 1940. 


~~~~~ ——————— 


Chairman of the Committee on Com- 
pensation and Betterment, who have put 


MR, JULIUS OLSSON, R.A, PF ain ae — eta 2 aneNey _ ne MR, WILLIAM MURDOCH. 

A distinguished patater of marine pseon, THE PRIME MINISTER WELCOMES INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES: LIEUT.-COLONEL THE ’ | Mr. W. Murdoch, the ofanist, died on 
Mr. Olsson died on September 8. cough MAHARAJAH JAM SAHIB OF NAWANAGAR (CENTRE) AND SIR RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR, | September 9 at the age of fifty-four. 
out his fone. be remained —with tow Lieut. Colonel the Maharajah Jam Sahfb of Nawanagar' and Sir Ramaswami! Mudaliar, the repre’ | | Aithough @ fine solo pianist, the highest 
sentatives of India at the War Cabinet and the Pacific Defence Council, arrived in London on j concerted chamber music oe collabor- 

| September 8 by special train. They were welcomed on the platform by Mr. Amery, Secre- ' | ated with Sammons, Lionel Tertis and | 
| tary of State for teal, Sir M. Azizul Huque, High Commissioner for India, and other officials and Lauri Kennedy in quartet called the 

~ personal friends. Our picture shows them with Mr. Churchill at No. 10 Goreng Street. 4 : "Chamber Music Players.” - 


exceptions —faithful to one special branch 
of art marine painting. He was elected 
A.R.A, in 1914 and RA. in 1920. He 
served as a lieutenant in the R.N.V.R. 
during the last war. a 
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MASS Ft OF U-BOATS IN A GERMAN SUBMARINE-BUILDING YARD. 
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“I CANNOT SAY THAT THE SINKINGS OF U-BOATS HAVE NEARLY KEPT PACE WITH NEW CONSTRUCTION.’’-MR. CHURCHILL. 


taken recently in a German submarine-building yard and just received here from 
a neutral source. ‘I! cannot say that the sinkings of U-boats have nearly kept 
their under-water fleet, for they know, as Mr. Churchill said in the House of pace with the believed and planned new construction,’’ said Mr. Churchill, who, 
Commons on September 8, that “‘we must regard the struggle at sea as the | however, presented a more encouraging picture with the announcement that the 
foundation of all the efforts of the United Nations.’" Mass production is one | line of new building of merchant ships of the United Nations “has definitely 
method the Germans have adopted, and it is seen in progress in this picture, crossed and maintained itself on the graph above the line of sinkings.”’ 


The ceaseless war on U-boats at sea and the continued bombing of construction 
yards in Germany have driven the enemy to even more furious efforts to maintain | 
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— We KEY POINTS IN MADAGASCAR OCCUPIED BY THE BRITISH. 


ANTANANARIVO, THE CAPITAL 
OF MADAGASCAR, A 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
TOWN, TOWARDS WHICH 
OUR TROOPS ARE STEADILY 
ADVANCING AFTER CROSSING 
THE BETSIBOKA RIVER, 


GENERAL SIR WILLIAM PLATT, WHO 
COMMANDS OUR LAND FORCES IN 
MADAGASCAR. 


ANTANANARIVO: AVENUE FALLIERES. TWO COLUMNS ARE ADVANCING ON THE CAPITAL, ONE FROM MAJUNGA, 
ON THE WEST COAST, AND THE OTHER FROM MORONDAVA, ON THE SOUTH-WESTERN COAST. 


nn NSN 


RS 


MAJUNGA: RUE DU COMMERCE. BRITISH TROOPS OCCUPIED 
MAJUNGA ON SEPTEMBER 10, AFTER THREE HOURS’ FIGHTING. 


MORONDAVA—-ON THE SOUTH-WEST COAST: THERE WAS NO 
RESISTANCE TO OUR LANDING HERE AND OUR ADVANCE INLAND. 


seoneemanessensesenseresceovnccssoesssseoel 


FAR ALANGANA 
“} 


aad am 


MAMAN TENINA 


NOSSI BE—AN ISLAND IN THE NORTH, ONLY SLIGHT OPPOSITION 
WAS SHOWN, AND THE ISLAND WAS SOON IN BRITISH HANDS, 


THE ISLAND OF MADAGASCAR, WHERE OUR TROOPS ARE MAKING PROGRESS AT ALL POINTS. AMBANJA, MAJUNGA 
AND MORONDAVA, ON THE SOUTH-WEST COAST, HAVE ALL BEEN OCCUPIED. 


T was on Thursday morning, September 10, that our troops, under the command of General Sir William 
Platt, effected landings on the west coast of Madagascar, including the island of Nossi Bé, in the north, 
and the ports of Majunga and Morondava, further south. It was considered necessary to seize these key 
points on the west coast of the island so as to foil any Japanese attempt to use them as submarine bases 
for operations against our shipping in the Mozambique Channel. News available up to the time of going to 


press is of progress at all points by our troops, and a steady advance on Antananarivo, the capital. On 
THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE BETSIBOKA RIVER, BETWEEN 


MAJUNGA AND ANTANANARIVO! THE MIDDLE SPAN WAS LOWERED, : ; 
TO CHECK OUR ADVANCE. Antananarivo. A happy feature of the campaign has been the almost negligible casualties sustained 


the road from Majunga, Meevatanana has been occupied, and our forces are some 150 miles north-east of 
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H. NEW DEEP TUNNEL SHELTERS FOR 64,000 MORE LONDONERS. 
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STATIONS—-FOUR NORTH OF THE THAMES AND FOUR SOUTH. 








A VIEW OF THE APPROACH TO ONE OF THE SHELTERS: THE STAIRS LEADING 2, 


’ 
<3 ENTRANCE TO ONE OF LONDON’S NEW DEEP SHELTERS: THEY ARE BELOW TUBE 
+. FROM THE TUBE STATION CAN BE SEEN IN THE PICTURE, 
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© A SECTION OF ONE OF THE SHELTERS, SHOWING THE BUNKS. THE SECTIONS ¥ §* ONE OF THE ENTRANCES, SHOWING DIRECTION NOTICES TO SHELTERERS. i 


Ps 
£ ARE NAMED AFTER FAMOUS BRITISH ADMIRALS, SUCH AS EVANS, BEATTY, ETC. } \ EACH SHELTER CAN HOLD ABOUT 8000 PEOPLE, WITH BUNKS FOR ALL. 
; f : 
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: > A > 
¢> A PART OF THE AIR PUMPING-PLANT : THESE SHELTERS “< \ ARRANGING BUNKS IN ONE OF THE SHELTERS: A MEDICAL AID POST: THERE ARE TWO IN FACH ¥ 

ARE OF THE MOST MODERN TYPE IN THE WORLD. ) \ OF WIRE MESH, THEY ARE HINGED FOR STACKING. \ SHELTER, WITH NURSES IN CONSTANT ATTENDANCE, 

| SCAT te) ee Ra EP ae ee eee Heme e BS 

Should an emergency, in the form of German bombing raids, arise in London, | below ground-level, run side by side, and are divided by cross passages, forming 
eight new tunnel shelters will be brought into use. They have been under con- sixteen sections. Each tunnel is divided into an upper and lower deck, fitted with 
struction by the London Passenger Transport Board as agents for the Ministry bunks. There are four canteens on each floor, two medical aid posts, observation 
of Home Security. The shelters are of the most modern type in the world and | bay and examination room. Each shelter holds about 8000 persons, and admission 
will sleep about 64,000 people—or about half the existing accommodation of all will be by ticket, which will be issued only when, and if, additional accommodation 
the Tube stations. It is thought unlikely that more will be constructed, owing is required. The shelters are an adjunct to existing arrangements: there is no 


to shortage of man-power and material. The tunnels are from 75 to 110 ft intention on the part of the authorities to embark on a new building scher 
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* RECRUIT ” 
TAKES 


FOR THE 


REALISTIC CAPTURE TRIALS AT 


INTO ACTION, 


Pp ON DUTY: 


DETAILS FROM AN 


LONDON 


R.A.F.: AN 


OWNER WILLING TO LOAN HER DOG, 


AN AERODROME: “ DUSKY’ 


“DUSKY CLEVERLY USES THE WING 


-ANE AS COVER WHILST ON GUARD, 


OFFICER AT THE TRAINING-SCHOOL 


STANDS BY AT THE ALERT, AND 
WHILST HIS MASTER SEARCHES A “* SUSPECT 


NEWS—Sepr. 19, 1942 


nr i 


ON PARADE: ALSATIANS LINED UP 

UNDER THE WING OF A "PLANE, WAITING 

FOR THE WORD OF COMMAND. 

DOG WILL MOVE UNTIL HE HEARS 
THE ORDER. 


NO 


TN 


“DUSKY” COMES ACROSS A 


LYING 


“* susPEcT " 
ON THE WING 


READY TO SPRING 


” 


FOR ARMS. 


THE MONGREL CLASS ON PARADE: MANY BREEDS OF 


AND DOG-OWNERS ARE ASKED TO 


DOGS CAN BE TRAINED 
LEND THEIR ANIMALS, 


FOR AERODROME 


OGS im the Army have been an established fact for a great number of years; 
important duties, such as patrol and inter-communication work, and have proved of great value 


they fulfil many 
to the armies of many countries. Now dogs are in the R.A.F. as well. They have been recruited in 
response to an appeal for watch-dogs to guard aerodromes ana aircraft factories, as well as for dispat 

carrying and other duties. These duties will enable a large number of men td be released for other 
work of vital importance. Each dog, after enlistment, is given a month's trial; if considered suitable 
he is sent to a special Government school, where he~is trained for guard duty. One of the m 

difficult points in training these dogs is to make them keep silent, to give warning by means of signs 
and not by barking. The majority of recruits are Alsatians, but there are quite a number of other 


DURING 
DURID 
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MES: CANINE RECRUITS FOR THE R.AF. ee 
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ONE MAN CALLS HIS DOG, WHILST ALL 
THE OTHERS IMMEDIATELY STAND BY 





ee 


FOR THEIR SIGNAL. ONE OF THE a onc an las 
OBEDIENCE TESTS WHICH THE ANIMALS ~ “pusky’’? ON SENTRY DUTY: HE HAS RECEIVED INSTRUCTIONS TO GUARD 
UNDERGO. z THE BOMBER, AND THERE HE WILL STAY UNTIL RELEASED. 


ee eee 








DURING 
7 DURING 


TRAINING! THE DOG JUMPS TO ATTACK THE MAN 3 
REALISTIC TRIALS AT AN AERODROME. ; 
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—. oy “puSKY ” MAKES A CAPTURE: HE HAS BROUGHT THE MAN DOWN OFF THE WING, AND HOLDS HiM FAST 
—e. . ” > ° - . . 
BY THE ARM. SUSPECTS " ARE WELL PADDED, TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS. 
P ee Ps a .. 
_ 
t 
* MEAL-TIME FOR R.A.F. WATCH-DOGS : IN ACCORDANCE WITH REGULATIONS, THEY QUEUE-UP FOR THEIR 
RATIONS, BUT THEIR EAGERNESS IS APPARENT. 
many | : : P ; 
value breeds, including Airedales and collies of different varieties. A story of one Alsatian trained at an 
ted in aerodrome is told as follows. The dog's job was to mount guard over a machine; a crew came to x 
pat take the ‘plane away, but the dog would not allow the men to approach, and they had to send for ee ' 
other his trainer to call him off. Official registration- cards for dogs on active service have been prepared ; , ie: 
itable they are marked ‘On His Majesty's Service,"’ and on them is entered the name, breed, sex and age Ua nee Zz 
m of the animal. Like the men of the forces, the dogs on active service who distinguish themselves will bry 
signs be eligible for certain awards The Government is organising the use of dogs on a large scale, and ; 
other their owners will be indemnified against any claims for loss or injury whilst the dog is on loan, but THREE FINE ALSATIAN RECRUITS: “STORM” (CENTRE), WITH HIS TWO 


STORM HAS ALREADY TAKEN UP OFFICIAL GUARD DUTIES. 


the dogs are loaned free of charge. DAUGHTERS. 
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A LESSON FOR THE OPPRESSED 
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“SEALED AND DELIVERED” 


HIS book, very vividly written, is about the 
recovery of Abyssinia, the first of the invaded 
countries to be liberated. And it is by a man who 
was a newspaper correspondent in Abyssinia when 
it was first invaded. ‘‘ Having spent the interval 
between his expulsion from Addis Abbaba by the 
Italians in 1936 and Mussolini’s declaration of war 
on the Allies as a War Correspondent in Spain and 
Finland, he may be said to have been at the front 
in the Second World War ever since this began 
in fact with the Italian invasion of Abyssinia on 
1 October, 1935.” 

Mr. Steer talks very contemptuously about the 
Italians, most of whom are fighting, half-heartedly, 
for a cause in which they do not believe, and with 
partners whom they detest. This, I think, is regret- 
table ; we may need the Italians before this war is 
over, and the whole nation of them need not be 
cursed because Mussolini, when he might patiently 
have applied for a mandate, suddenly had dreams of 
force and announced that he would conquer Abyssinia 
‘‘ with the League, without the League, or against the 
League.’’ The Emperor (who comes out superbly in 
this book as a cool, calm reformer) was not able, 
before the Italian aggression, to control the country 
completely. Much of it had been conquered by the 
Amharis in the last fifty years, including little Moslem 
Sultanates and remote negro tribes; much of it, 
again, was governed by feudal barons (on our old 
Warwick-the-King-maker lines), who were cousins of 
the Negus, but could take sides, according to their 
caprice and interest, and count on thousands of 
followers, whichever way they went. And a great 


many, out of jealousy or greed, went over to the 





THE UNION JACK FLIES OVER THE OLD CASTLE AT GONDAR, 
THE LAST NEST OF ITALIAN RESISTANCE. THE FALL OF GONDAR 
ON NOVEMBER 27, 1941, AFTER A TERRIFIC ASSAULT, WAS THE 


FINALE OF THE ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN. 


invaders, and some hampered the Emperor 
when he returned—until they were sure 
which way the tide was flowing. 

The tide flowed. Mr. Steer returned to 
Abyssinia as a Propaganda Officer, with a 
broadcasting set. He went back over the 
border with a very small British force; he 
sent out wireless talks, he distributed 
pamphlets, and he helped to raise the 
tribes. He was, as I guess, the sort of 
“‘anti’’ man who would be naturally 
biased against British generals, colonels 
and majors ; the type is common, and, at 
the moment, extremely vocal. But he 
found that every high officer he met, from 
“The Kaid " (General Platt) and Colonel 
Wingate downwards, had as much wits, 
knowledge, and independence of mind as 
himself; and he ends up with pzans of 
praise for the little British Army which 
(as the old song had it) “ goes a damned 
long way.” 

The Italians had, at one time, 300,000 
men in the field in Abyssinia; very largely black troops, 
including tritreans bored with being away so long from 
homes and families, but containing a great many 


* Sealed and Delivered.” A Book on the Abyssinian Campaign. 
By G. L. Steer, With Maps. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 18s. net.) 
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A BOOK ON THE ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN. By G. L. STEER.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Blackshirt battalions. We never had against them 
at any one time more than 20,000 men in the field. 
But they were in a hostile and difficult country ; 
they could occupy merely ‘“‘ points’’; the “ Lion 
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AN ITALIAN ARCH IN MOGADISHU, THE TOWN 
FROM WHICH, ON MARCH I, 1941, A NIGERIAN 
MOBILE COLUMN SET OUT AFTER THE ITALIANS 
IN WHAT SUBSEQUENTLY PROVED TO BE THE 
FASTEST PURSUIT IN HISTORY. 
f prods “The Abyssinian 
Campaigns,” the official story of the conquest of Italian 
East Africa. 


Mustrati 4 4a 





of Judah’’ was coming back with the 
invulnerable British; and even a fully 
equipped man does not feel happy, when 
he lies down to sleep, if he knows he is 
surrounded by a hundred men armed with 
nothing but their fists and their knives. 

The Italians succumbed. The Duke of 
Aosta, a gentleman and a sick man, sur- 
rendered at last, and died, after a gallant 
if misguided resistance. The terms of a 
treaty are in an appendix to this book: a 
treaty whereunder we guarantee the abso- 
lute independence of Ethiopia, but promise 
all help, in the capital and the provinces, 
to the Emperor, who wishes to bring his 
country up to date as a Christian nation 
amongst Christian nations. 

To Mr. Steer the campaign was an 
example, in petio, of the campaigns that 





THE CLIMAX OF THE ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN: ITALIAN POLICE, WITH TOMMY-GUNS 
AND WHITE FLAG, LINED UP AT THE SURRENDER OF ADDIS ABABA. 


ENTERED BY BRITISH TROOPS ON APRIL 5§, I941. 


we shall wage in Europe later on, when the Ger- 
mans find themselves surrounded, in a dozen 
countries, as Mr. Churchill has just said, by 
populations who, because of torture and massacre, 
hate them worse than any race has ever been hated 
in the history of the world. “ The Ethiopian patriot 


THE CAPITAL WAS 








movement that we fanned with our propaganda is a 
small candle held to the bonfire that could be raised 
in Europe by the combination of small corps d’élite 
and propaganda contact with oppressed populations. 
We would probably find a large proportion of the 
latter as pusillanimous as were many Ethiopian 
patriots, but they give us a weapon which, handled 
coolly, could tie down the enemy everywhere in 
Europe, while we fight our Keren against him on our 
own chosen ground. Modern guerilla war is not the 
wild rush of the tribesmen or the peasants’ billhooks ; 
it is the idea of fear, of revenge in the dark, the un- 
willingness to abandon this or that territory for reasons 
of prestige until the opportunity to do so without 
disgrace has passed—it is these things all combined 
that paralyse an enemy and spread-eagle half his 
fighting forces to the ground. In fact, the subject 
populations will do little, as the Ethiopians did little, 
until they see the sign. And yet, by that little done 
they will have done half their job, and won nearly 
half the war.” 

I think that Mr. Steer underestimates Europe. 
When we are able to land a big force on the Continent, 
whose ancient civilisation we share, and whose religion 
(as I write, Catholic priests are going to gaol because 
of protests against the vile German deportation of 
little Jewish children), we shall find helping us popula- 
tions more united and more instructed than any 
population in Africa. 

However, I didn’t review this book in order to 
argue with it, in spite of the fact that Mr. Steer and 
I have probably nothing in common except a common 
hatred of cruelty and injustice. I came to praise him, 
not to bury him. His is one of the most readable 





THE UNWARLIKE OCCUPATION OF ADDIS ABABA AMAZED THE 
ITALIAN OFFICERS IN THE CAPITAL, 
A HOME-MADE UNION JACK, WAS THE ONLY SHOW OF FORCE AT 


THIS ARMOURED CAR, FLYING 


THE CEREMONY OF SURRENDER. 


books I have come across for years, and, as 
an example of his liveliness of style and 
resourcefulness in action, I shall quote one 
more paragraph. “ McCorquodales, the 
printing company in Khartoum, whose 
Goodfellow and Hurcombe, Kontos and 
Sukkar, had given us magnificent service 
in the production of pamphlets for any 
emergency, dug up a hand-press of the type 
used by Orientals for the manufacture of 
the colossal visiting-cards that prove that 
they are a cut above other Orientals. This 
could turn out pamphlets about four inches 
square. A compositor and a proof-reader 
were put into khaki and issued with rifles. 
Representations of the Imperial Seal, nine 
feet high, were ordered in Cairo. They 
arrived gorgeous in black, scarlet and gold, 
and although one critical Ethiopian opined 
that the Lion’s paw was not quite big 
enough, and another that its tail was not 
sufficiently twirled, we thought that they 
would have the effect on the people of 
Gojjam that they did. Coloured inks were bottled for 
the little press, and a gold confetti portraying the Lion of 
Judah in miniature was laid up in paper bags." But, 
I must add, this reads like a post-war book. Ought we 
to give away quite so many of our little tricks? The 
Hun, confound him, will probably file even this article 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must mever slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn oul every scrap you have. 
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TWO ASPECTS OF THE WAR DRAWN BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 
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“CAMOUFLAGED NAVAL COAST GUN'’; BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 








“ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ROYAL MARINE SIEGE REGIMENT, 1942"; BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


These two admirable drawings by Sir Muirhead Bone, official Admiralty artist, and the sea. Below, we see the headquarters of the Royal Marine Siege 
show (top) one ef our huge naval coast guns, hidden—except for the barrel— Regiment—a regiment which is doing admirable work and maintaining the 
by an elaborate system of camouflage, making it invisible both from the air high standard of efficiency for which the Service has long been famous. 
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= THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 


HIS year our native butterflies appear to have done better than those which arrive 
The numbers of these immigrants will be counted 
by butterfly-minded watchers, and the notifications sent to the scientific entomologists 
who collate them, among whom Dr. C. B. Williams is the leading authority on butterfly 


among them as temporary guests. 


migration. Thereby answers will be sought to the several riddles 
that such migration presents: the first of which is whether butterfly 
migration is a fact ; and the second whether, if migration is admitted, 
the butterflies travel in a given direction (uni-directional is the 
proper term) ; the third is whether they are inspired by a single impulse. 

The answer to the first question is simple. Mass flights of 
butterflies are recorded in Europe as far back as the twelfth century, 
and in 1604, “ they hid the light of the sun and put an army out 
of action”; and such stories have been repeated from time to time. 
There was one notable observation in our own time. Charles Darwin, 
when on the voyage of the “ Beagle,” records that while off the 
coast of Brazil, ten miles from the Bay of San Blas, he witnessed vast 
numbers of butterflies in bands, or flocks, in countless myriads as 
far as the eye could range, “so that it was not possible to see the 
space above for the snowing butterflies.” It is believed that they 
were yellow butterflies, Colias lesbia, a South American variety of 
the yellows which from time to time visit England. Also to be 
mentioned is the invasion of Europe by the “ Painted Ladies” 
(Vanessa cardui), which came out of Africa in 1879 “in clouds 
that cast shadows on the ground.” 

Our sour summer ended in a deluge of rain, which made the wheat 
sprout in the stooks, but the “ Painted Ladies” set out from some region 
in Africa, the Sudan, or south of the Sahara, before it began ; and the 
course of the flight can be followed thousands of miles. It came through 
Algiers, reached South Italy in May, France in June, where it had a 
front eight miles wide, and passed by in thousands of millions. Then, 
indifferent to a storm, it reached Brittany, spread to Zurich and 
Bavaria, and, after Brittany, passed our way, and some of the 
millions went on to Iceland. 

The next witness in the case is the American ‘‘ Monarch,”’ the milk- 
weed butterfly (Danaidi plexippus), which is only an accidental migrant 
to our country, but which shares with the “ Painted Lady” the reputa- 
tion of being a most. determined citizen of the world. This magnificent 
creature, more than 4 in. across from tip to tip of its outspread, golden- 
brown wings, has established a scheduled return route between Hud- 
son Bay and the Gulf States of North America, so setting the reality 
of butterfly migration beyond dispute. The late summer migration is 
from Hudson Bay southwards, and the massed migrants have been 
numbered in millions, almost, if not altogether, comparable 
with the famous flights of the ‘‘ Painted Lady ”’ ; and the return 
flight, which takes place in the following spring, is better estab- 
lished than among other migrants. If it cannot challenge the 
“ Painted Lady’s” reputation of being known in every country 
in the world, it is found everywhere where the milkweed grows, 
and in some places where it does not. It has extended its 
range in the past century to the Canary Islands, and, travel- 
ling west instead of east, has crossed the Pacific to reach 
Hawaii, Malaya and Australia. In Great Britain, its appear- 
ances are chequered, and they are said to owe their occurrence 
to westerly Atlantic gales in which the “ Monarchs” lost 
their way, or even because they were carried as stowaways in 
ocean-going tramps. Less distinguished than either of the 
foregoing, but certainly migrants, are the Large Cabbage 
White (Pieris brassica), and the small Cabbage White, which 
is common enough to be a pest. It can, and does, lay a 
hundred eggs in half an hour, depositing them impartially on 
cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, sprouts, kale, and even 
radishes. This catholic taste is uncommon among the 
migrants, who are, on the whole, beneficial visitors, feeding on 
weeds, especially nettles and thistles by preference, though TO 
the “ Painted Lady ”’ will take to tobacco in Palestine and arti- 
chokes on the Riviera. The Large Cabbage White 
keeps to cabbages even in Kashmir. As an immi- 
grant in England, it is an uncertain quantity, 
though it is classed, like the Small Cabbage White, 
and another butterfly, as a resident reinforced by 
immigration. The Large White came on to Hun- 
stanton like a snowstorm from the Baltic forty years 
ago, and there were large flocks two or three years 
ago, but its appearances in any year are doubtful in 
number. The Small Cabbage White, arriving from 
the same general direction—east to west—leaves no 
doubts about its persistence as an immigrant and 
a stayer, y 

More welcome and fewer are the “‘ Clouded Yellow ” 
and the “ Pale Clouded Yellow ” (Colias), which breed 
here after arrival, but do not survive our winter. 
The “ Clouded Yellow " comes from the Riviera and 
North Africa, and has arrived in diminishing num- 
bers in the last few years, only 300 being notified in 
1940. The “ Pale Clouded Yellows” are 
rarer still, Landing on the cliffs of Devon 
and Cornwall in April or May, they take re- 
freshment from the spring flowers, and then 
strike north, laying their eggs among the 
clover. By autumn, they have raised a new 
generation, and some attempt a return 
journey, or so the lighthouse- keepers report. 
Return journeys are rather a controversial 
matter, but the Yellows are said to keep 
company with another migrant, the ‘‘ Red 
Admiral,” in attempting one over the sea. 
The year 1877 was the great ‘‘ Clouded 
Yellow" year, when some got as far north 
as the Orkneys. In the next year, none 
came. They may migrate by night. 

The “ Red Admiral" (Vanessa atalanta), 
sometimes named the ‘ Alderman,” a 
beautiful, velvety, blue-black creature, with 
ornamental scarlet bands on its wings, is 
certified as an immigrant which is partially 
resident, Its brood is common in gardens, 
orchards and hedgerows in early autumn. 
Last of the eight aliens which join our 
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65 British butterflies is the “Camberwell Beauty" (Vanessa antiopa), a rare and lovely | 
In spite of its few appearances, specimens have been found 
recently in the London area. It hibernates, and may be discovered in the spring. 


visitor from Seandinavia, 


present riddles to which the answers are not bright with certainty, 


BRITAIN, 
WORLD. 


“PALE CLOUDED YELLOW” AND THE 
WHICH MIGRATE TO BRITAIN IN APRIL OR MAY. 
FROM THE 


THE *‘ CAMBERWELL BEAUTY " (VANESSA ANTIOPA), 
A RARE AND LOVELY VISITOR FROM SCANDINAVIA. OR 
A FEW SPECIMENS HAVE BEEN FOUND RECENTLY 
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A “PAINTED LADY,” OR  “ THISTLE- 

HEAD ” (VANESSA CARDU!), POISED ON A 

THISTLE. THIS BUTTERFLY IS THE MOST 

DETERMINED MIGRANT AND IS FOUND IN 

ALL COUNTRIES. (NATURAL SIZE WING- 
SPAN, ABOUT 3 IN.) 





AMERICAN ‘“‘ MONARCH,” OR 


WHICH, EXTENDS ITS RANGE 


(NATURAL SIZE 





“ 


RIVIERA AND NORTH AFRICA AND 





“ THE 
VELVETY, 


(NATURAL SIZE WING- 


All these 
E. S. Grew, | 


M4 revealing light on the younger poets is cast in 
Liberation of Poetry, 1930-1941. 

** Forty Poems and Ballads.” 
mended by the Book Society. 





“ BLACK-VEINED 
BROWN ” (DANAIDI PLEXIPPUS), AN ACCIDENTAL MIGRANT 
OVER THE 
WING-SPAN, 4 IN.) 


CLOUDED YELLOW ” (cOL/48), 
THE “ CLOUDED YELLOws ” 
BOTH 
HERE AFTER ARRIVAL, BUT DO NOT SURVIVE 
(WING-SPAN, I} IN, AND 2} IN. 
RESPECTIVELY.) 


THE “ RED ADMIRAL " (VANESSA ATALANTA), 

ALDERMAN,” A 

BLUE-BLACK BUTTERFLY 

SCARLET BANDS ON ITS WINGS. (NATURAL 
SIZE WING-SPAN, 2} IN.) 


of St. Agnes.” and discusses how a future “ Screen- Keats " 
picture-making, it is the director first and the rest nowhere. 
by the studio screen-composer 
may oust the director. 





** AUDEN AND AFTER.” The 
By Francis Scarfe, author of ** Inscapes ”* and 
With 8 Portraits (Routledge ; 8s. 6d.)—a volume recom- 
The author, himself a poet and, until he joined the Army, 
a lecturer in French literature at Glasgow University, has a wide 
knowledge of modern poetry and its exponents in Britain, America 
and France. He explains various “ schools ”— their ideals, charac- 
teristics and innovations—with abundance of quotation. Ten of the 
essays are devoted to particular poets, including Cecil Day Lewis, 
W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender and Louis Macneice. Several others 
figure in chapters on Surrealism and the coterie known as_ the 
Apocalypse. Finally, the author treats of poetry in general, its relation 
to war, and his own poetic development. He defines poctry as “a 
music of ideas ” (a phrase derived from Mallarmé) and, again, as “a sort 
of dancing with the voice.”” In their attitude to the war, the pocts dis- 
cussed apparently feel no enthusiasm for the British Commonwealth 
in its crusade for democratic freedom, or indignation at German atroci- 
ties. They are more concerned with Marxian politics and Freudian 
psychology. ‘I find them all,’’ writes Mr. Scarfe, “‘ to some extent 
defeatist. . . . They are all in revolt against the business-man 
values, or lack of values, which . . . led to this new war.” 

Many of the “ songsmiths ” (William Watson’s word) criticised 
by Mr. Scarfe, as well as Mr. Scarfe himself, are represented by 
typical pieces in ‘* PoetRY iv WARTIME.”” An anthology edited by 
M. J. Tambimuttu (Faber; 6s.).. Taken together, therefore, these 
two inter-dependent books provide a convenicnt means of following 
the newest trends in English verse. From his experience in editing 
“ Poetry ” (London), one of the best among recent periodicals to 
specialise in the subject, the compiler was well qualified to make 
a satisfactory selection. Few of the poems deal with military action, 
the scenes and sentiments evoked being mainly those of civilians. 
As to poetic quality, the book contains much of splendid promnise. 
In the matter of technique, on the other hand, there is often a sense 
of wildness and indiscipline; a deliberate effort to be cryptic, 
amorphous and obscure. Those especially who write to a_ private 
formula—Surrealist, Imagist, symbolic, or what not—restrict their 
appeal to a clique. Great liberties, too, are taken with metre and 
rhyme, which are used or discarded at will, intermittently, and 
without consistency or precision. Either have rules and keep them, 
or abolish them and adopt no pattern at all. To my mind, half the fun 
of writing poetry is the search for a perfect fusion of form and meaning 
As a change from subversive complexities of thought and diction 

it is refreshing to enter a serene mental atmosphere in a life of 

action, expressed in felicitous language of direct lucidity. 

These qualities belong to the poetic flights of an airman, in a 

slim booklet entitled ** THy Muse Hatu WinGs.”” By Flying 

Officer G. Eades (Oxford: Pen-in-Hand Publishing Co. ; 

3s. 6d.). The initial sonnet is a variation on the theme of 

Rupert Brooke’s masterpiece. It begins— 

If I should die, don’t think of me at all. 

But the remainder, except for voicing a similar affection for 

England, follows a different course, and closes with a calm 

acceptance of a possible doom— 

The last long dive to death, and this, our grave. 


Two other memorable poems on the sadder side of the air- 
man’s life are “ Fighter Pilot”? and * Ballad of the Three 
Bomber Boys.” For the rest, there is much variety of metre 
and subject, ranging from love poems to landscape (or 
‘ airscape "’), a tribute to his engine, and pieces in lighter 
vein, with a savour of R.A.F. slang. One phrase, * the Progeny 
of Nun,” leaves me guessing. 

Another poetic booklet of outstanding distinction is 
“Compe VaLtey” and Other Poems. By Roger Venables 
(Oxford : Holywell Press ; 1s.). The author’s previous work, 
“The Silver Wind,” was warmly praised by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, and it well deserved that 
honour. The present collection, which includes a few 
of the same pieces, with much more that is fresh, 
maintains the high level of its predecessor, and will 
enhance a growing reputation. Mr. Venables takes 
a line of his own, untrammelled by modernist. 
theories, but his free verse is of the finest, recalling, 
in some respects, that of Matthew Arnold, but more 
exuberant in a joyous portrayal of Nature’s varying 
moods. These poems are redolent of the North 
Cornish coast, with its deep valleys and majestic 
cliffs, and many a grim relic of bygone disaster 


The corroding iron of wrecks, 
Beyond the last rocks at the headland’s foot 
litanically tumbled. 


Apart from his skill in evoking the spirit of place. 
the poet shows, in the two concluding pieces, 
imaginative power and a capacity for social thought, 
Though the war changed him from civilian to soldier, 
his poems (written earlier) make no direct 
allusion to it, but, as he points out, there 
is much in them “ relevant to 1942.” 

At first glance, I was under the impres- 
sion that poetry of some sort formed the 
contents of * THe Mecuanizep Muse.”’ By 
Margarct Kennedy (Allen and Unwin ; 2s.). 
The Muse in question is not one of the 
Sacred Nine, but the presiding goddess of 
cinematography. Here the author of © The 
Constant Nymph” gives a chastening pic 
ture of Hollywood’s way with literature, 
and the tribulations of novelists “ hired " 
to adapt their own or others’ books for the 
screen. We shudder as we learn what might 
have been required of Jane Austen, had she 
lived to see the filming of ** Pride and Pre 
judice."”. Poetry does, in fact, come into 
view eventually. “ Very little 
poetry,’’ we read, * has been made as yet” ; 
but * Poets have already written some very 
good scripts.” The author cites ** The Eve 
might arise. At present, in 
Eclipse of the novelist 
totality; and some day a forceful composer 
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“THE FLAGSHIP SPEAKS ’’—AN OUTSTANDING EXHIBIT AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By F. J. Mortimer, C.B.E., F.8.P.S. 


Technical merit has ever been a feature of the exhibitions staged by the later torpedoed by a U-boat in the Eastern Mediterranean—is typical of the 
London Salon of Photography, whose avowed aim, indeed, is to exhibit only careful workmanship evident in all the camera studies on view, though 
work in which personal artistic feeling and execution is evident. This year’s selec- not of subject, for although the war is naturally represented, it does not form 
tion, on view until October 10 at the galleries of the Royal Society of Painters a predominant note. Visitors will find the Salon an interesting contrast in style 
in Water Colours, 26-27, Conduit Street, W.1, is no exception to the general to the exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society, from which some studies 
rule The photograph reproduced above—taken on board H.M.S. Barham,” | were reproduced in ‘ The Illustrated London News" of September 5 
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WILD FLOWERS BESTOW BEAUTY 


SITES WITH WILD FLOWERS: PINK 
ON A DUMP AT HYDE PARK CORNER, 


BEAUTIFIES LONDON’S BOMB-SCARRED 
WILLOW-HERB FLOURISHING 


NATURE 
BAY AND 


FLOWERS ON A BOMBED SITE AT NEVILL’S COURT. GROUNDSEL 
WITH BRIGHT-YELLOW FLOWERS, COVERS AN UGLY GAP, 


* FLOWERING WILD 
(SENRECIO VISCOSUS), 


NOT ON A MOUNTAIN-SIDE, BUT IN A CRATER just ‘OFF FETTER LANE—THE WILLOW- 
HERB (BPILOBIUM AU@USTIFOLIUM), DISPLAYING MAGENTA-PINK FLOWERS. 


Wild flowers flourishing in the City, a stone's throw from Fleet Street, with bees 
busily hovering around them and butterflies flitting to and fro, will linger for long in the 
memory of Londoners, as a pleasant aftermath of the various hideous scarred sites. 
It is as though the outraged feelings of Nature had hastened to clothe with a 
profusion of colour the ugly and naked wounds suffered by the world’s greatest city, 
gladdening our hearts with pretty wild flowers and discreetly concealing hideous 
bomb craters or piles of rubble. Our photographs, taken at a few sites at Hyde Park 
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ON LONDON’S “BLITZED” SITES. 


BLOSSOMS GROWING IN BRICK DUST AT NEVILL’S COURT, BEHIND FLEET STREET. 
A PROFUSION OF RAGWORT ((SENECIO VISCOSUS), WEEDS WITH DAISY-LIKE FLOWERS. 


ee SS —— 


GOLDEN ROD (SOLIDAGO), WITH BRIGHT-YELLOW FLORETS AND PLUME-LIKE HEADS, 


- MAY BE SEEN IN THE DEEP FOUNDATION OF A BOMB CRATER IN HOLBORN. 


ri A CE 


AMID THE DR‘ 


CANARIES. 


INTO 
THIS 1S 


YELLOW 
THE 


FLOWER, GR NG 
PLANT BELOVED OF 


/ GROUNDSEL PLANTS, 
RUBBLE OF NEVILL’S 


JUST BUDDING 
COURT. 


the mystery as to how these wild flowers or weeds managed to seed themselves. The 
case of Nevill'’s Court, where there were a few gardens, may perhaps be explained. The 
| others, like Topsy, “just growed.’ Willow-herb, with its heads of bright-pink flowers, 
makes probably the most impressive show, but others, like shepherd's purse, 
| groundsel, hop-clover and golden-rod, may all be found radiating colour in the “ blitzed" 


areas of the great metropolis. (Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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GASTLES IN SPAIN? ENGINEERING ? 
PISA? DENTISTRY? CHILDREN'S TOYS? 


The Engineers have it. It is a special kind of spanner 
called a Peg Spanner and it is made by our old friends 
Accles & Pollock, from a steel tube. When you start with a 
steel tube (as A. & P. do) the job is half done—expensive 
and intricate processes are eliminated and the final pro- 
duct is cheap to make, just right for its job and speedily 
turned out. The next time you take a new drawing from 
the board, just say to ACCLES & POLLOCK 


... **This is what we want —how can steel tubes help ?”’ 


ISSUED BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD ° STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE B'HAM 
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Now that 
imported 
waters 

are 

no longer 
available— 
try something 
you will 

like 

better 


(4 yyerP™ 


MALVERN 
SPA 


Fust as delightful blended with spirits. 
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WARTIME IDEAS to 
ASSIST PRODUCTION 


To utilise the willingness of many men and 
women to work part time, a system of shifts covering 
mornings, afternoons and evenings has been devised thus 
ensuring greatest production facilities. 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 



































O-DAY the nation is in uniform — dungarees 

and battle dress for the fighting services, standard 
suits for civilians. Yet though the gay colours, the 
frills and flounces of peace have temporarily gone, 
our war-time clothes still bear equal evidence of the 
work of the chemist. The raw textile fibres must still 
be cleansed, then treated with oils specially selected 
for each type of fibre. Otherwise they would be torn 
to shreds by the complicated machinery through which 
they must pass. And they must still be dyed and 
finished. This finishing or final dressing of wool, 
rayon or cotton is possibly even more important for 
active service dress than for peace-time clothes. 
Chemicals in huge quantities are still required by the 
textile industries of Great Britain. The processes 
devised and controlled by the chemist continue to PRY BOARD the yacht ‘*Chatham’’ one summer day in 
work at high pressure. But many raw materials on VAN 1720, the 60° sextant was tried and approved by 





which these formerly depended are no longer available. 
Extra effort must be made in the research laboratories 
to discover and develop fresh methods or materials. 
Out of this necessity will emerge not only the substi- 
tutes necessitated by war conditions but entirely new 
products, having novel properties which will ensure 
them a place in the post-war world. It is the chemist’s 
privilege that in attempting to solve the problems 

of To-day he frequently discovers a 

key to To-morrow. 


No. | in the ** Services of an Industry” series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 














Lo TS MRM 8330 


the Admiralty. Who can gauge the importance of this day in 
British Nautical History? Since then the sextant has been held 
to British eyes In every corner of the seven seas. It has been 
held in expectant hands before such legendary battles as Cape 
Finisterre . . . Quiberon Bay . . . Trafalgar... The Bay of 
Rosas . . . Navatino. And to-day, despite the development 
of newer aids to navigation, the sextant remains symbol 
of tradition symbol of accuracy — symbol of progress 
—an example which those who to-day add to the 


furthering of our Nautical History are proud to follow. 





THE BRITISH POWER: BOAT COMPANY LTD. 


Constructors of Scott-Faine Surface Craft 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditwns are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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hEEP BRITAIN: AHEAD 





O keep ahead, Britain 


must always look ahead. 
eager to adopt whatever 
makes for greater efficiency. 
You can show that progress 
animates your home and 
business by installing, as 
soon as after - the - War 
supplies come _ through, 
Smith ‘“ Sectric’’ Clocks. 
They are the last word in 


timekeeping appliances. 


MITHSECTRIC 


plug in to Greenwich time 


NO WINDING e NO REGULATING 


Issued by: SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
Cricklewood Werks, Cricklewood, London, N.W. 2 








OLD BOOKS HELP TO 





Genasprin 
KILLS Aan: eat 





We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of 
the country must 
come first, and the 
materials which go 
to the making of 
‘Genasprin’ and 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food are 
now needed for 
other and more 
urgent purposes. 
Please remember 
this when you have 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing ‘Genasprin’ and 
‘Sanatogen’. 


SANATOGEN 


NERVE-TONIC 
OR O)0) 


DIVERSION 











MAKE 








INCREASE YOURS BY FITTING 
FERODO BRAKE LININGS... 


Be ready for sudden road 
emergencies. Drive with 
greater confidence and peace 
of mind .. . insist on Ferodo 
Brake Linings when next 
relining is necessary. 

Your brakes will then master 
awkward situations with a 
firm grip, positive yet smooth 
in operation. You will have 
less trouble too, relining being 
necessary at much 


longer intervals, FERODO 
and running costs 2 

‘ a os 
will be reduced. = 





No matter what — 
car you own, it | TESTING 
will pay you 

to obtain the LOOK 
“Ferodo power- WHEN YOU 
to-stop.” RELINE 


iveke and Clutch Linings 











FOR 





FERODO ILIIMITED ° CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
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Keep your powder dry, but nof your ‘Baccy ‘! 


As every Four Square smoker knows, keeping his tobacco in good 
condition is half the battle for a perfect smoke ...... and for a long- 
lasting one, which is important these days. Should you find your tobacco 
getting too dry, you can easily bring it back to the right condition in a 
few hours by putting a small piece of clean, damp blotting paper in 
pouch ortin. BB 


FOUR SQUARE 


PURE TOBACCO — NO ARTIFICIAL FLAVOURING 


Ho One of the ‘Seven Tobacco-saving Hints for pipe-smokers,’ obtainable 
from GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





_BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED 1S URGENT. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY NOTICE 


Take all 
empty tubes 


shaving cream, tooth paste, 





ointment, paint, 


rubber solution, etc. 


to your chemist 


do not put with other 
metal salvage, or the 
vital tin and lead will 


be lost in the smelting 


—they are wanted 


for munitions 


All proceeds will go to the 


RED CROSS & ST. JOHN FUND 


* 
This space presented by the makers of 
EUTHYMOL TOOTH PASTE 
* 


Issued by 
The Dentifrice Manufacturers of Great Britain 
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In meritorious service 


to the community, 
Paton’s Laces serve their 
distinguished part. Let 
them serve you. From 
your retailer 3d. to 6d. 
per pair. See the name 
‘*Paton"’ on every tag. 





WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE. SCOTLAND 
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Good work -—good whisky 
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JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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